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vance and follow-up publicity agent, to en- 
circle the route of the book-wagon with 
the strategy of a general; stimulating and 
fostering the results. 3. Assistant organ- 
izer. 4. Driver. 

(c) Auspices: Jointly by the A. L. A. and 
the state library commission or state de- 
partment of education. Obtain invitation 
from a state before entering it, and always 
link the work with local and state institu- 
tions. 

(d) Finance: Obtain supplements to the 
$5,000 now in the hands of the A. L. A. for 
book publicity (given for that purpose 
alone), perhaps from the educational 
foundations. The initial cost of the car 
and equipment may be $5,000, and the ex- 
pense, for operation for six months (May 
through October), including salaries, gas, 
oil, repairs, printing, and postage, may be 
about $10,000. Total $15,000. 

(e) Territory: Select several book-hun- 
gry states where libraries are infrequent, 
and one or two library-commission states 
where library incomes need boosting. Try 
the effect of the Book Wagon on both sets 
of conditions. 

(2) — Human Information about Books 

Set a library standard for "juicy book re- 
views" and booklists by preparing such 
lists In co-operation with national indus- 
trial, educational, economic, and social 
groups or organizations. The A. L. A. to 
do the editorial work, and the national 
group the publication and distribution. 
This work to be done at A. L. A. head- 
quarters, perhaps largely by the Booklist 
staff, with the co-operation of this commit- 
tee and others appointed to advise. 

Respectfully submitted by the Publicity 
Committee: W. H. Kerr, chairman, A. L. 
Bailey, Milton J. Ferguson, C. H. Comp- 
ton, John H. Leete, Ida F. Wright, Charles 
F. Rush, S. H. Ranck, Paul M. Paine, Mary 
Frank. 

REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON 

CHILDREN'S WORK IN OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

FRANCE 

In the summer of 1900, when the chil- 
dren's library movement in the United 
States was still in its infancy, Mary Wright 
Plummer, the official representative of the 
American Library Association at the Paris 
Exposition, wrote of the interest aroused 
by her description of the work and by the 
photographs of children's rooms in Ameri- 
can libraries. "It will be years" said Miss 
Plummer "before children's rooms corres- 



ponding to our own are realized in France, 
but I believe the time will come and when 
it comes I am sure that the influence of the 
French contribution will be so strongly 
felt in European systems of education as 
to have a very marked effect on the writing 
and illustrating of children's books and 
the form in which they appear. An effec- 
tive workfng model — a children's room ad- 
apted to the environment and French in 
conception if not in origin would be the 
way to bring it about. Such an experiment 
would be very far reaching in its effects on 
library provision for grown people as well 
as for children." 

I recalled these and other words written 
by Miss Plummer from France, as I 
watched the children playing in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens three days after my arrival 
in Paris. I had taken a long walk alone 
that afternoon through the old streets lead- 
ing off from the Pantheon, and the rue 
Mouffetard had reminded me so strongly of 
Rivington Street that I found myself in- 
stinctively looking for a library at every 
turn. That night I declared I could wait 
no longer to see the library at Soissons 
even though I was seeing Paris for the 
first time. "I had thought of taking you 
first to Vic-sur-Aisne that you might see 
the five libraries in the order of their de- 
velopment, said Jessie Carson, who has 
organized the library work of the American 
Committee for Devastated France. "But 
Soissons shall be first if you like, you are 
to be entirely free to see everything in your 
own way." 

Early next morning we set forth for 
Soissons, arriving in time to visit the mar- 
ket on our way to the library. It was 
Saturday and the children were at school, 
but the streets of the shattered old-town — 
one of the oldest in France — were alive 
with people on their way to and from the 
market place. We passed the Hotel de 
Ville, where the Mayor had first offered 
rooms for the library only to find that it 
would take more than a year to repair 
the war damage. We saw the municipal 
baraque, next offered, from which it had 
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been found impossible to remove the sugar 
still stored there. We crossed the Cathe- 
dral square and we walked beside the ruins 
of houses, churches, and school buildings. 
Everywhere we saw orderly piles of stones 
set up for rebuilding and the pleasant 
sounds of reconstruction were in our ears. 
We stopped to watch men sawing the soft 
stone of the region into blocks, we looked 
into the gardens of ruined homes whose 
owners are now living in wooden baraques. 
At last we came to the Grand Place. Pacing 
it, on the site of the old municipal theatre, 
stands the Bibliotheque Populaire de Sois- 
sons — so reads the sign on the long gray 
baraque, but I shall speak of it here, and 
think of it always, as Alice Keats O'Con- 
nor's library. 

Outside in the town, meeting difficulties 
and dlssapointments with • unfailing tact, 
patience, and sound judgment she worked 
for months toward its realization. Inside, 
with a true sense of beauty and form, she 
had achieved on the one side a spacious, 
well-equipped children's room, and on the 
other, a no less attractive room for adults. 
There is no partition between them. The 
walls and ceiling are covered with the 
translucent paper which is often used in 
place of window glass — the natural color 
of the wood showing through gives an in- 
describable sense of light and space and 
makes a perfect background for flowers 
and the few pictures Miss O'Connor has 
so carefully chosen. A fire was burning on 
the hearth and spring flowers from the for- 
est and the gardens of a near-by village 
were blooming on tables and book-shelves. 
Oustide at every window — there are eight 
on each side and three at the end — was a 
window box filled with English daisies and 
wall flowers. Why not take the flowers 
for granted? Why mention them in a re- 
port? Because the idea of associating flow- 
ers, pictures, or an open fire with books 
and reading in a public room is a new one 
in Prance, they have been reserved for the 
homes. 

Catalogs, indexes and ledgers are fa- 
miliar sights in the old bibliotheques popu- 



lates I have visited. The schools of Sois- 
sons and of the villages are barren of any 
other books than text books and the occa- 
sional pictures to be found have been selec- 
ted without any relation to the place where 
they hang— maps and physiological charts 
having the right of way. 

Since Miss Carson's report, now trans- 
lated into French, and the admirable illus- 
trative cinema she has arranged render 
unnecessary an account of the origin and 
the general development of the librarj 
work of the American Committee for De 
vastated France, I will confine this report 
to a consideration of questions which led 
me to take Soissons, which is the logical 
center as a base from which to study thf 
work as a whole. 

Do the French people really like and 
make use of this transformed and vitalized 
Bibliotheque Populaire? 

How does the librarian of the old Biblio- 
theque Populaire from whose collection 
several hundred books were turned over 
to be placed on the shelves of the new lib- 
rary, feel about it? 

Do the authorities of a municipality, the 
school inspectors and teachers, and above 
all the clergy, accept such an innovation 
and stand behind it? 

Is it going to be possible to leave this work 
in the hands of young French women after 
a reasonable period of initiation and train 
ing? 

Is it possible to give any real demonstra- 
tion of a children's room without separating 
it from the room for adults? 

What has an American librarian to learn 
from such an experiment as this? 

1. Do the French people really like and 
make use of this transformed and vitalized 
Bibliotheque Populaire ? 

My impressions of the attitude of the 
people of Soissons toward the library as 
expressed in their use of it extend over a 
period of six weeks of close observation. 
Not only did I visit the library at all hours 
of the day and evening, I was a reader there 
for hours at a time. As I arrived within 
a fortnight after the opening day I heard 
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many of the first expressions of apprecia- 
tion and I read in the faces of men, women 
and children who had been long deprived 
of books a silent joy in their restoration 
more moving than any spoken words. The 
strong impression I registered, at the end 
of the first busy evening, of the reality and 
the variety of the work and the perfectly 
natural manner in- which it was being car- 
ried on has been heightened by every sub- 
sequent contact with it. 

In less than two months eleven hundred 
persons have been registered out of a popu- 
lation estimated at 14,000 since the war. 

The circulation of books has averaged 
one hundred and seventy-five a day. There 
have been many readers of magazines and 
periodicals, many visitors from other 
towns or travelers who have spoken of 
the effect of this free use of books in 
strengthening the morale. 

I have watched the reopening of many 
old libraries in new buildings in New York, 
but never have I seen one so completely 
taken over by its public from the begin- 
ning. Not only have the children gone 
straight to the shelves as if it had been 
their privilege always, they have taken 
down the very best books as their first 
choice. To find a boy with chair drawn 
close to the open fire, sitting on a Brownie 
book (in French) while he gives first at- 
tention to Boutet de Monvel's La Fontaine 
is a new experience. He knows the fables 
by heart already, but he is for the first 
time reading them with his imagination 
lighted by an artist who is his next of kin. 
It is the same with Jeanne d'Arc. To 
watch three little French girls as they sit 
in one of the corner seats — over which the 
framed pictures from "Nos Enfants" look 
down, singing softly from a copy of "Vieil- 
les Chansons" one old song after another; 
or two others on their knees in the opposite 
corner seat reading the stories which ac- 
company the pictures taken from "Filles et 
Garcons" is to have one's own imagination 
stirred. The debt we owe to Boutet de Mon- 
vel will be paid only when we have given 
back to the children of France, in number 



sufficient to go round, the books which 
belong to them first by every right of herit 
age. 

2. How does the librarian of old Biblio- 
thfeque Populaire, from whose collection 
several hundred books were taken to be 
placed on the shelves of the new library 
feel about it? 

We paid a visit to the reference librarian' 
at the Hotel de Ville the morning after my 
arrival. The cordiality of his reception 
of Miss O'Connor and the sight of the thou- 
sands of water-soaked, plaster-incrusted 
volumes which he is patiently cleaning and 
putting back upon the shelves, with little 
or no help, answered the question. He 
showed us valuable books which had been 
picked up in the forests of Compiegne and 
Villers-Cotterets with sections torn out, 
plates and maps destroyed or mutilated — 
"Mutilfi de la Guerre" — for it must be re- 
membered that the destruction of books 
throughout the war zone was no less de- 
liberate and systematic than that of the 
agricultural implements and the machinery 
of the factories. 

There are no children's books among the 
nine hundred volumes transferred from the 
old Bibliotheque Populaire to the new, but 
it is well that the children should know 
that these books are there, while to their 
parents and teachers it is like seeing old 
friends from whom they have been sep- 
arated for a long time. 

Most of the books were purchased before 
1860. Many of them are translations of 
standard English and American works and 
there is a fair representation of the French 
literature, art, travel, biography, and his- 
tory of the time. 

3. Do the authorities of a municipality, 
the school inspectors and teachers, above 
all the clergy, accept such an innovation 
and stand behind it? 

The Mayor of Anizy-le-Chateau, the most 
dramatic in situation of all the centers, on 
the edge of the Chemin des Dames, placed 
himself on record very early, not only by 
putting his acceptance of the library into 
memorable words, but by coming to read 
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there every Sunday afternoon. Although 
this library is not centrally located, within 
two months of its opening last October half 
the population of Anizy had registered 
their names and their regular attendance. 
The men and women teachers from the 
twenty-seven villages surrounding Anizy 
made their own requests for the biblio- 
theques roulantes which Marion Greene, the 
librarian, is placing in these villages as 
rapidly as funds permit. 

During the winter months Miss Greene 
held regular story hours in the village 
schools of both Soissons and Anizy. I vis- 
ited the village schools of every library 
center to see the traveling libraries in ac- 
tion or to note the need of schools not yet 
supplied with books and I spent a day in 
the schools of Soissons accompanying the 
inspector on one of his regular rounds — 
an experience for the teachers as well as 
the children, I discovered. I am impressed 
with the opportunities for a larger develop- 
ment of the traveling library service and 
the need for a good circulating collection 
of mounted pictures. Since the teacher is 
usually clerk to the Mayor, and together 
with the cur6 often exerts a very strong 
general influence in the community, the 
traveling libraries are usually placed at 
his discretion in the school or the mairie 
(town hall). This building at the present 
time is a small baraque. 

The cure of Pinon, a village near Anizy, 
was a constant reader at the Anizy library 
until a new foyer, including a reading 
room and circulating library, was provided 
for his village. This cure, who is devoted 
to the philosophy and teaching of Emerson, 
is beloved by old and young. I was for- 
tunate enough to see him twice— the first 
time he was joining with a group of chil- 
dren who were singing and dancing to the 
tunes of Vieilles Chansons in the open 
door-way of Lenore Greene's foyer at 
Pinon. It was Sunday afternoon and hav- 
ing heard their catechism, the curS came 
forth to play with the children. On the 
evening of Jeanne d 'Arc's day I saw him 
again at an entertainment given in his 
honor in the Pinon foyer, which was 



crowded with grown people. The doyen of 
Vic-sur-Aisne, the head of the cur6s of that 
canton, gave valued help in the first selec- 
tion of books for the library. 

The eloquent speech of the Mayor of 
Soissons at the opening of the new Biblio- 
thgque Populaire was so fully reported in 
the local paper as to leave no doubt in the 
mind of everyone as to where he stood 
about the library. The full answer to this 
question lies in the future just as it does 
in our own communities. 

4. Is it going to be possible to leave this 
work in the hands of young French women 
after a reasonable period of initiation and 
training? 

The library at Coucy-le-Chateau is al- 
ready being administered most effectively 
by a cultivated French woman who is 
giving instruction in household arts to 
young girls at this center. When told of 
her double duties I felt skeptical of the 
quality of library service I should find, but 
it measured up to a high technical and per- 
sonal standard. 

The last Sunday afternoon I spent in the 
Soissons library I accompanied the French 
assistant who was in charge. We ar- 
rived at the library fifteen minutes before 
the hour of opening to find a waiting line 
of children. Promptly at two o'clock the 
door was opened with the room in order. 
At 2.15 there were fifty people — men, 
women and children, seated at the tables or 
choosing books from the shelves. It was 
2.30 before a second assistant appeared. 
This French assistant has been for some 
years a teacher in a girls' school in Eng- 
land. She has had just one month of li- 
brary experience and I have watched her 
with the keenest interest from the first 
day. She never loses her head, is approach- 
able and is very charming in her relations 
with children. 

The French assistant at the Blerancourt 
library of which Isabella Cooper is in 
charge, has held a successful story hour 
during the spring months and has ren- 
dered capable general service. At the Vic- 
sur-Aisne library the French assistant has 
made a number of translations of reports. 
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She has fine appreciation of literature and 
a good general knowledge of books in 
their relations to readers. 

At the staff meeting I was invited to ad- 
dress, I was struck by the group interest of 
the French assistants. They would be "con- 
sidered promising candidates for any li- 
brary school or assistants in any large li- 
brary. It would seem essential to sustain- 
ing this work that at least two young 
French women should take a year of train- 
ing in an American library school to be 
preceded or followed by a year of service 
and supervised practice in one or more of 
our large library systems. The intelli- 
gence, the sense of responsibility, the feel- 
ing for order and arrangement, habits of 
thoroughness, the love of books and read- 
ing, all these qualities they have to an en- 
viable degree. But to project the wider use 
of books, to make them readily accessible 
in schools as well as in libraries, to at- 
tract other young French women to the 
work, some length of experience in a coun- 
try of freer institutions seems necessary. 

I see no reason why it should not be 
possible for young French women who 
have the personal qualifications to become 
competent and resourceful librarians, fully 
capable of developing the work in France. 

5. Is it possible to give any real demon- 
stration of a children's room without sep- 
arating it from the room for adults? 

Yes, if the librarian has had experience 
as a children's librarian, understands 
children and knows children's books. 

The library at Soissons more fully demon- 
strates that possibility than any of the 
others since the baraque is so much larger 
and there is a good sized room opening off 
from it to be used both as a work room 
and a story hour room. 

It seems to me quite possible in time to 
carry on the full activities we associate 
with a children's room: school reference 
work, an entirely undeveloped field, story 
hours, reading hours, and picture book 
hours. The fact that the whole family so 
often visits the library together must be 



remembered always in thinking of the 
work in France. 

6. What has an American librarian to 
learn from such an experience as this? 

First of all, I think, that any form of 
public library work in another country re- 
quires an absolute knowledge of its cus- 
toms and habits of thought and aotion 
based on some experience of life in the 
country. The ability to speak the language 
and to carry on the technical or even so- 
called social work of the library, are not 
enough. It requires both the courage of 
conviction and the imagination to detach 
oneself from what she is doing and de- 
liberately stand aside to look on and learn 
from what is being done by others. "Is 
there space and air in the mind?" asks 
William James. Far more than at home is 
this the need of the library worker in 
France. Book selection must be made on 
terms of the higher order and more inti- 
mate knowledge than we are in the habit of 
granting, for it is subjected to more search- 
ing criticism. Social relationships must be 
more sharply defined and differentiated. 
The interdependence of all forms of con- 
structive work for human betterment must 
be clearly seen but very cautiously acted 
upon. Everything takes longer • to put 
through and personal contacts are far less 
simple and direct. Library technic must 
be subordinated but not surrendered since 
it supplies a very definite practical need. 

Such an experiment would have been im- 
possible in France before the war, or even 
now, in a community where the earlier 
forms of relief and reconstruction aid are 
unknown. The Mayor of Soissons pointed 
this out very clearly in his speech at the 
opening of the library. I am thoroughly 
convinced of it after my visit to the homes, 
the schools, and the foyers with the direc- 
tors of the centers, the nurses, the teachers 
of physical training and the chauffeurs of 
the American Committee who have so gen- 
erously shared their knowledge and experi- 
ence of life in these villages of the Aisne — 
villages which seem to link up with life in 
other villages in Maine, Vermont, Illinois, 
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Iowa, Wisconsin, for these people are of the 
race of pioneers — pioneers who have stayed 
at home for hundreds and hundreds of 
years to become at last pioneers on their 
own soil. 

"Are there no other libraries for children 
in France?" I asked this question of Eu- 
gSne Morel at the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
and his answer was that he knows of none 
either before or since the war. "What of 
the school libraries?" "They are in cup- 
boards" was his reply. "Is there any exist- 
ing literature on the subject?" I asked and 
again his answer was "No." Such a demon- 
stration as the one at Soissons was most 
valuable, he said, but propaganda has very 
little effect in France. 

Has any one else written a book on Pub- 
lic Libraries? (M. Morel's La Librairie 
Publique was published ten years ago.) 
Again the answer was "No." "If your books 
stirred Belgium to the preparation of the 
library bill now before that country, why 
shouldn't it have an effect at home?" M. 
Morel smiled. Then he told me of a plan 
which he and M. Ernest Coyecque, Inspec- 
tor of the Libraries of the Department of 
the Seine, had for making a demonstra- 
tion in one of the densely populated quar- 
ters of Paris on the lines of the Soissons 
Library and of the fact that they had al- 
ready asked the American Committee for 
Devastated France and the European 
Representative of the American Library 
Association to assist and advise in carrying 
out the plan as soon as the arrangements 
with the municipal authorities could be 
completed. They had long cherished the 
idea, he said, but had only been able to 
conceive of it hitherto as in a permanent 
building, the expense of which was pro- 
hibitive. 

"Isn't the children's room of the Amer- 
ican Library in Paris a representative 
children's room? I hear some one ask and 
I answer in the words of Dr. W. N. C. 
Carlton: "In no sense is it a representa- 
tion of a well-equipped children's library 
and reading room. Neither the funds nor 
the person who knows how to make the 
proper plans and the installation, let alone 



the service, have been available." The chil- 
dren's room of the Paris Library has a col- 
lection of about eight hundred books. Five 
hundred of these books were purchased 
from a list made by the New York Public 
Library for the reading of American and 
English children residing in Rio de 
Janeiro. This list was made at the request 
and subject to the personal criticism of the 
American Ambassador to Brazil. I have 
been interested to learn that the selection 
has been very usable, not only in the Rio 
de Janeiro Graded School, but in the Paris 
Library where other books have been added 
by gift or by purchase. The room itself 
is quite charming with its corner mirrors 
and its pleasant outlook into an old court- 
yard. It would not cost a large sum to 
provide some suitable chairs, two or three 
tables and low shelving to replace the hid- 
eous screen which now protects the ornate 
wall of the palace. If this could be done 
and some scrap books, illustrating the best 
features of work with children in half a 
dozen American libraries, sent over, we 
should be taking a step toward the realiza- 
tion of an effective working model which 
will be complete only when it can be ac- 
companied by the competent personal serv- 
ice of a children's librarian. 

Meanwhile the room itself with its well 
filled book shelves is a boon to many a 
home-sick or travel-worn child. I found 
a little girl nine years old reading from 
one of the illustrated French histories. She 
came from San Francisco, she said, but she 
had also lived in Denmark and read her 
Andersen's Fairy Tales in Danish. When 
her mother called for her, although she had 
been alone there for two hours, she was 
unwfuing to go. She had spent many days 
in the central children's room of the New 
York Public Library. Another day I met 
a boy who proudly displayed his card from 
one of the branches Of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library. On still another I talked 
with a group of American boys who had 
crossed on the same steamer and who had 
met by appointment to read Scout books. 
A boy of twelve who is at school in Paris, 
and finds French difficult has been a regu 
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lar reader since 1919. Alida Stephens re- 
ported that many of the same children 
come day after day and that the apprecia- 
tion of their parents is often expressed. Do 
you mind not having a librarian in the 
room? I asked a boy. "No, I don't mind, I 
like it better!" was his reply, not knowing 
he was speaking to one. 

BELGIUM 

I began my library pilgrimage in Bel- 
gium with a golden wedding celebration 
in the streets and the cathedral of Ant- 
werp. 

The old couple, who rode in state across 
the Market Place behind a quaint proces- 
sion were "of the poor people but were 
rich in children," I was told. Hundreds of 
the children of the city were in this proces- 
sion, the girls in white, wearing gold chap- 
lets on their heads and carrying gold 
branches in their hands; the boys, in 
medieval costume, bearing standards on 
which were printed the old mottoes and 
symbols of Belgium and Flanders. They 
entered the Cathedral singing and were fol- 
lowed, as it seemed, by all the mothers of 
Antwerp with babies in their arms, and 
Dy other hundreds of children who, when 
the mass was over, followed the proces- 
sion past the old Guild Houses and along 
the gaily decorated streets leading from 
the Market Place to the Docks * 

To be told at the Bibliotheque Populaire 
that there is an age limit of fifteen years 
and that all applications for library priv- 
ileges in Antwerp must first be made at the 
Hotel de Ville, set into sharper relief the 
pictures of unrestricted young life I had 
watched in the streets, the Market Place, 
and the Cathedral. How long can the li- 
brary withstand its appeal? I wondered, 
as I passed from room to room of the Plan- 
tin Museum that afternoon. 

In Brussels, next day, I was greeted with 
the welcome news that a bill providing for 
the establishment of public libraries 
throughout Belgium had been brought be- 
fore Parliament a fortnight before. This 



*The city paid the expense of this cele- 
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bill is both liberal in its provisions and un- 
commonly illuminating in the manner of 
its presentation. Children are given a spe- 
cific place in it. The relations which 
should exist between the public library 
and the school are broadly indicated, with 
special emphasis on story-telling and read- 
ing aloud to children in the schools. The 
bill was drafted by a committee appointed 
by the Minister of Education who made a 
request that each member of this com- 
mittee should read Eugene Morel's book 
La Lihrairie Publique. 

I went to Brussels primarily to visit the 
children's room known as "L'keure Joy- 
euse," which was equipped and supplied 
with books by an American Committee, 
first known as the Book Committee of the 
Art War Relief Association, later as the 
Book Committee on Children's Libraries. 

Since no printed report of this children's 
reading room in Brussels is available and 
since it has been widely represented as a 
typical American children's library and a 
model for similar undertakings in other 
countries, I asked Mile. L. E. Carter, who 
is responsible for its creation, to prepare a 
statement of facts concerning its origin and 
development to be incorporated in this re- 
port. Mile. Carter, who is the principal of a 
girls' high school in Brussels, is well 
known in her country for her practical 
demonstration of progressive educational 
ideas and her broad humanitarian inter- 
ests. 

CONCERNING THE CREATION OF THE CHIL- 

DREN'S READING ROOM IN BRUSSELS CALLED 

"L'HEURE JOYEUSE" — BIBLIOTHEQUE ET SALLE 

DE LECTURE POUR KNFANTS: 

On a visit to the U. S. A. as a guest 
of the U. S. Government and a member of 
the Child Welfare Conference held in Wash- 
ington, in May 1919, I was very much im- 
pressed by American Public Libraries in 
general, and by their children's reading 
rooms, in particular. 

I thought how desirable such institu- 
tions as children's reading rooms would 
be in my country, Belgium, where during 
the war and the German occupation chil- 
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dren had been sadly neglected, and where 
the necessity of working for a higher 
moral standard was urgent. 

I spoke of this matter to my compatriot, 
Dr. Rene' Sand; his views were mo.re am- 
bitious: he thought that perhaps, with the 
help of our American friends, a public 
library, on the model of the American 
ones, might be created in Belgium, with a 
children's room annexed to it. After nu- 
merous inquiries we learned that such a 
plan was not feasible. We did not, how- 
ever, abandon the idea of trying to create 
a children's reading-room in Belgium. From 
one of the officers of the American Library 
Association's War Service I was sent with 
a card of introduction to Miss Annie Car- 
roll Moore, Supervisor of Work with Chil- 
dren in the New York Public Library. 
Miss Moore presented Dr. Sand and me to 
the director of that institution who ex- 
pressed his interest in our plan and ex- 
plained why funds for such purposes were 
not available from library institutions or 
organizations in the United States al- 
though professional advice and an oppor- 
tunity to see the work were always freely 
given. I visited several branches of the 
New York Public Library as well as the 
children's rooms of the central buildings in 
New York, Boston and Washington, and in 
this way got some idea of the ways of 
adapting such an institution to the locality 
and the means provided for it in tempor- 
ary as well as in permanent quarters. 

Miss Moore told me that she had recently 
been consulted by the chairman of the 
Book Committee of the Art War Relief As- 
sociation concerning the provision of books 
and furniture for children's reading and 
recreation rooms in the devastated towns of 
Belgium and France. As no very definite 
steps had been taken by this committee 
it was possible, she said, that it would give 
the needed financial assistance to carrying 
out my plan for a children's reading room 
in Brussels. Miss Moore gave me the name 
and address of Mrs. J. L. Griffiths as chair- 
man of this committee. Mrs. Griffiths 
stated that, while her committee had 
thought of opening its first children's read- 



ing-room — to be known as "L'Heure Joy- 
euse," at Louvain, she would be glad to 
have me come before this committee and 
state my reasons for desiring to create a 
children's reading-room in Belgium and for 
making the start in Brussels. 

The Book Committee of the Art War Relief 
Association agreed to make a donation of 
the full equipment necessary to a children's 
reading-room on the American plan if the 
town of Brussels or a Belgian Committee 
would provide suitable rooms, appoint a 
librarian and assume the maintenance. The 
question was raised as to who would be 
responsible awaiting the formal answer to 
these terms, and I declared myself and Dr. 
Ren6 Sand such until my return to Brus- 
sels, and the plan could be presented to the 
Burgomaster and the Chief of the Board 
of Education who would, I felt sure, hold 
themselves responsible. 

I returned to Brussels on June 30, 1919. 
The following day I had an interview with 
M. Jacqmain, Echevin d'Instruction Pub- 
lique who accepted the proposal of the 
Book Committee of the Art War Relief 
Association. Mrs. Griffiths came to Brus- 
sels in August 1919 and a first meeting 
in relation to the children's reading room 
was held at the Hotel de Ville on the 7th 
of August. On the 1st of October 1919, M. 
Jacqmain having conferred with the Bur- 
gomaster, a formal acceptance was sent to 
the Book Committee of the Art War Relief 
Association with the names of the Belgian 
Committee. 

SALLES DE LECTURE POOR ENFANTS A BRUX- 
ELLES. 

Comite Beige: 
President d'Honneur: 
Monsieur A. MAX — Bourgmestre de la 
Ville de Bruxelles. 
President: 

Monsieur E. JACQMAIN, Echevin de 
l'lnstruction Publique et des Beaux- 
Arts. 
Membres: 
Monsieur Brand Whitlock, Ministre des 

fttats-Unis a Bruxelles, 
Monsieur V. Devogel, Director General 
des Ecoles de Bruxelles, 
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Monsieur Henry H. Morgan, Consul-Gen- 
erel des fitats-Unis a Bruxelles, 

Monsieur Omer Buyse, Directeur de l'En- 
seignement Technique, 

Monsieur le Docteur Rene' Sand, 

Monsieur Alfred Mabille, 

Mademoiselle L. E. Carter, Directrice des 
Cours d'Education C a Bruxelles. 

In October 1919 the first gift of ninty- 
two American books was received from 
the Book Committee of the Art War Re- 
lief Association. This was followed by a 
gift of about two-hundred English books 
sent from England. 

In February 1920 a cheque for $500 was 
received for the purchase of French and 
Flemish books. 

The local (or rooms) was ready in the 
spring of 1920. 

The furniture and other equipment fur- 
nished by the Book Committee was re- 
ceived about the middle of September 1920. 

The formal opening of the children's 
reading-room took place on September 24, 
1920. 

From September 25 to October 7th 
Madame Francois, treasurer of the Belgian 
Committee, and I took personal charge of 
the room with the assistance of one of 
my former pupils. 

On the 7th of October the town ap- 
pointed as librarian Mile. Adrienne Lev6 
who has the diploma of teacher. 

The Book Committee invited two Bel- 
gian students to go to the United States 
to take a course in library training with 
all expenses paid. It was difficult to find 
candidates owing to the fact that young 
Belgian women do not very willingly leave 
their country and also because of the lack 
of any definite and precise arrangements 
for carrying out such a plan on the part of 
the Book Committee. 

With the opening of my school on Oc- 
tober 1st it became necessary to ask for 
volunteers to assist in carrying on the 
work of the children's reading room where 
there were often seventy readers at a time, 
and admission had to be refused to many 
children. On the coldest days of Decem- 
ber and January the poorest children of 
the town came there to keep warm. Dur- 



ing the Christmas holidays we were obliged 
to close the room to give the librarian a 
rest. We asked the town for an assistant 
libarian but this request was not granted 
until March 31st. Early in March a letter 
was received from the chairman of the 
Book Committee stating that the Book 
Committee was sending a trained and ex- 
perienced librarian to give such advice, in- 
struction and assistance as might be 
needed for carrying on the work of the 
room. Miss Agnes Cowing arrived on 
March 18, 1921 to spend two months. The 
time has been fortunately extended, for 
such help has been greatly needed from 
the first. 

L. E. Caeteb, 

Directrice du Cours d'Education C de la 

Ville de Bruxelles. 

Briefly summarized Mile. Carter's state- 
ment is to the effect that, while on her 
visit to America in 1919, as a guest of the 
United States Government, she conceived 
the idea of creating a children's reading 
room in Brussels similar to those she had 
seen in American public libraries. She be- 
lieved that such a library room would ex- 
ert a powerful influence in strengthening 
the morale of Belgian children following 
the war, and that if the start was made in 
Brussels that the movement might spread 
to other parts of the country. 

On learning that a committee had al- 
ready announced its intention of provid- 
ing the necessary equipment for a chil- 
dren's library room in Belgium to be 
known as "L'Heure Joyeuse," Mile. Carter 
applied to the Book Committee of the Art 
War Relief Association for financial aid in 
carrying out her plan for the city of Brus- 
sels. This committee agreed to make a 
donation of the full equipment necessary to 
a children's reading room on the American 
plan if the town of Brussels would provide 
a suitable room, appoint a librarian, and 
assume the maintenance. 

On her return to Brussels, Mile. Carter 
secured the immediate support of the Chief 
of the Department of Public Instruction, 
and by October of that year had effected 
the organization of a strong Belgian Com- 
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mittee to co-operate with the Book Com- 
mittee in America in carrying out the plan 
for a children's reading room. 

Mile. Carter makes no mention in her 
statement of the difficulties, disappoint- 
ments and delays in finding suitable rooms; 
nor of the still perplexing problems sur- 
rounding the appointment of a librarian 
and in securing maintenance for a form of 
work which had not been demonstrated 
and whose need had therefore to be proved. 
From the first she had realized the need 
of the service of a trained children's li- 
brarian. This service was not provided by 
the Book Committee until six months after 
the opening of the room although it was 
repeatedly advised to seek such aid in 
preparation for that event and as early as 
1919 was told of the presence of several 
American children's librarians in Europe 
then serving with the Red Cross and 
Y. M. C. A. organization. 

Before visiting the children's reading 
room I paid a visit to Mile. Carter's school 
— a beautiful building with a fine spirit 
pervading its well-lighted spacious class- 
rooms. 

"Don't you need books for your own 
school?" I had asked the question of Mile. 
Carter when she came to see me in New 
York about establishing the children's 
reading room for Brussels. "Very much" 
was her reply. "I have been unable to 
buy any books during the war, but I see 
in your American children's library room, 
to which children come from all parts of 
the city, something we can never give in a 
school — something that we need in Bel- 
gium for which I may ask help I could 
never ask for my school." 

Has she been able to realize her concep- 
tion of a children's reading room, I won- 
dered, as we turned into the old street 
where the sign "L'Heure Joyeuse Biblio- 
theque et Salle de Lecture pour Enfants" 
appears on the front of an old dwelling 
house which now forms part of a boys' 
school. The children's reading room is sit- 
uated on the first floor in three small 
rooms administered as one with the desk 
in the middle. The shelving and th« 



tables and chairs of unpolished oak are of 
the Library Bureau's best workmanship. 
Additional and very well constructed 
benches have been made in Belgium at 
less cost than it could have been done 
in America, and one small table and some 
chairs were made in England. I have only 
words of praise for the furniture. 

The pictures, with the exception of two 
good etchings, are signed reproductions of 
the work of American artists, with little 
or no appeal as wall decorations in such 
a room. There are too many of them, they 
look too much alike and they seem not at 
all in keeping with a Belgian children's 
room where French is the language. Among 
them are three framed pictures advertis- 
ing the Fisk tires, presumably a gift and 
not a purchase. 

The book shelves are well filled, but on 
this first afternoon I made no close exam- 
ination of the selection of books. I was 
too much interested in watching the chil- 
dren come in and settle down to read in 
the window seats or at the tables. They 
were reading many of the same books I 
had left in the hands of children in France. 

My first impression of a successful read- 
ing room was strengthened by a subsequent 
visit when a new assistant was in charge 
of it. Later, I was to learn that this read- 
ing atmosphere had been gained at the 
price of Mile. Carter's Sundays and holi- 
days during the winter months. The de- 
votion of this busy director of a school 
brings a strong reminder of Caroline 
Hewins and the Hartford Settlement. 

I believe that because of it a valuable 
foundation has been laid in Brussels for 
future library work with children. Four 
hundred children received readers cards be- 
tween September 24th and April 26th. 
Very few parents or teachers visited the 
room. No reference work has yet been de- 
veloped. Fortunately the circulation of 
books has not yet been attempted and will 
not be until the librarian is qualified to 
undertake it and the maintenance assured 
by the city is sufficient to carry it on. The 
librarian appointed by the city two weeks 
after the children's reading room waj 
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opened has the diploma of a teacher. She 
is intelligent, thoroughly interested in the 
work, and quick in grasping technical de- 
tails. From her I gained a fair idea of 
the books in the Flemish collection. The 
major part of the one hundred and eighty- 
eight volumes in Flemish are the works 
of Henry Conscience. These books are 
never read although it is possible they 
might be in another quarter of the city. I 
looked in vain for a representative well 
illustrated Flemish book to send back to 
America. 

The French books, numbering one thou- 
sand three hundred, were chosen by Mile. 
Carter, who based her selection on the 
books she knew as a child and had used 
in her school. In consideration of the 
books known to be out of print and of 
the fact that gifts have been rather freely 
placed alongside the purchases the selec- 
tion of French books is fair. Both the 
French and the Flemish books were pur- 
chased from the fund of five hundred dol- 
lars assigned by the Book Committee on 
Children's Libraries for this purpose. 
The American and English books, two 
hundred and eighty-eight in number, were 
chosen by members of the Book Committee 
and sent separately. The English books 
are notably poor in selection of titles and 
editions. Cheap sets and series stand in 
rows untouched upon the shelves. There 
is no demand as yet for English books. 

Since funds have been widely solicited 
for the purchase of these children's books 
and for others to be placed in the reading 
rooms, modeled after the one in Brussels, 
it seems advisable to call special attention 
to the importance of making such a selec- 
tion of books representative in character 
and from a full knowledge of available re- 



sources. Not only is economy of purchase 
to be considered but that of cataloging, 
shelf-listing and the care of books which 
stand unused on the shelves. With limited 
service this is an all-important factor in 
stocking a reading room for children. Bet- 
ter an informed selection of five hundred 
books than a miscellaneous collection of 
fifteen hundred. 

What has an American librarian to learn 
from this experiment? First, and "foremost, 
that a gift of material equipment does not 
constitute either a children library or a 
children's reading room. Second, that 
skilled service and first hand knowledge of 
the conditions to be met are essential in 
Belgium, in France, or in any other coun- 
try. Third, that professional work under- 
taken by a committee requires professional 
leadership from the beginning. 

It was my original intention to add some 
English notes to this report of the chil- 
dren's librarian in France and Belgium but 
two months has been all too short a time 
in which to receive and render account of 
the impressions recorded. The develop- 
ment of the public library idea in general 
and of the children's library in particular 
will be different in these two French-speak- 
ing countries. Some continuity of serv- 
ice by American children's librarians seems 
desirable for the formative years of the 
work and library schools should take more 
definitely into account the qualifications 
supplied to the European student in Amer- 
ica by field work of diversified character. 

Annie Carroll Moore, 

Chairman, Sub-Committee on Children's 

Work in Other Countries, of the Committee 

on Library Co-operation with Other 

Countries. 

Paris, June 2, 1921. 



